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THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 
a Tale, 


“ Leave me, Somerville,” exclaimed Agnes Cla- 
rendon to a genteel-looking young man, who stood 
leaning over her, as she recovered from a swoon, with 
an expression of pity in his countenance not entirely 


repeated 


unmingled with contempt.—* Leave me, 
she, with a startling energy of voice and manner. 
“ Your words have planted ten thousand daggers in 
my heart; and why should you restore me to an ex- 
istence which, without your love, would be but one 
protracted scene of misery? Go—such kindness is 
cruelty—leave me to my fate!” 

She ceased speaking, and covered her eyes with 
her hand, as if to shut out his image from her sight; 
till, overcome by the violence of her emotions, she 
relapsed into a state of insensibility. 

Somerville paced the room for a few moments, 
with a flushed cheek and a stern and thoughtful 
brow; but again he stopped to gaze on the being who 
had thus permitted passion to gain such a fatal as- 
cendency over her mind. Once more his efforts to 
recover her were successful, and her agony and re- 
proaches struck deeply and painfully on his injured 
feelings. The firmness of his resolution, however, re- 
mained, and he wished not to prolong the parting 
moment. 

“ Agnes,” said he, 
Your reproaches are 
I have never souglit to win your affections. I will not 
say that I could not have loved you had there been 
no barriers to our union; but circumstances make it 


“ T have said that we must part. 
ungenerous, for you know that 


impossible that one name and one destiny should 
ever be ours. We may not tread the path of life to- 
gether, and it is best that we part here. Why should 
we continue an intimacy which can end only in 
wretchedness or ruin? I have told you, with the na- 
tural candour of my character, that | can never marry 
you, and you would not be happy with me if L could. 
Our views, our sentiments, our principles, are dif- 
ferent—we have been educated in different persua- 
sions, and imbibed a different belief; and’— 

“ Stop,” said Agnes, impatiently interrupting him, 
‘attempt not to reason with me. Think you there 
Was ever ? You have d 
Somerville—if not by words, at least by actions. Is 


reason ii love ceived me, 


there nothing in those little nameless attentions, which 
steal silently and imperceptibly into the heart, and 
iwaken its most refined and delicate sensibilities? Is 
there no crime in sutiering the eves to speak, while 
e tongue is silent! and is there no cruelty in finally 
tv 


lestroving the peace of another, for the mere grati- 


ition of a mean and despicable vanity 7” 


Wal Is 


* And has such been my conduct t 


Agnes? 


elancholy tone. 


you, 
said Somerville, with a proud look and a 
rself— 


” I would not reflect on you 


t would seein unmanly aud indelicate—but you should 
not force me to speak in my own defence.” 

* I know what you would say,” replied Agnes, 
haughtily : ** you would tell me that your attentions 
to me, were but the natural consequence of mine to 


1. Jt is a poor, a paltry artifice, Somerville. You 


| knew that I loved you; you saw it in every look, in 
every actlon—yet you continued to rivet the chains 
| you were forging, till now, in breaking them, you 
must break the heart that wears them. Was such 
conduct noble, generous, or proper !”’ 
Somerville’s conscience neither entirely acquitted 
nor did it quite condemn him. It is true, his vanity 
had gained a triumph, but one most painful to his 
| feelings; and his pride was struggling to retain its 
mastery over pity anda slight degree of self-reproach. 
Agnes Clarendon was a high-souled, high-spirited 
woman, and he had, perhaps, admired her too much. 
Without being beautiful, she could create a spell 
around her, with the fascinations of her mind and 
conversation, trom which the heart found it difficult 
to escape. Somerville had been drawn within its 
magic influence, and participated in the pleasure 
which his society had imparted to her, till he found 
that his attentions had excited in her bosom hopes 
could not realize. Sie unprudently ac- 


which he 


knowledged an attachment, which, as she told bim,! 


he might have seen, had he not wilfully shut his eyes 
to the truth; but it is ever thus with man—he seeks 


a 


$ 
of the peace of those whom the iron rules of custom 


his own gratification and amusement at the expense 


compel! to silence. 


The history of Agnes Clarendon was peculiarly un-' 


fortunate ; and there were circumstances connected 
with it, which forbade the lofty-minded Somerville 
from ever thinking of marrying her. But she con- 
sidered nothing but her love tor hun; it had become 
a part of her very existence; and she watched his 
speaking countenance with an interest as intense as 
if life or death hung on his next words. She saw the 
shades of thought gathering deeper and deeper on his 
brow, till they settied at length in one expression of 
serious determination, and he spoke with a voice and 
manner so calin and collected, as to evince at ounce 
decision of character and a heart free from passion. 

* Agnes,” said he, “ I pity the infatuation which 
has led you to place your hopes of happiness on a 
union with me. But why would you urge me to an 
act of madness !—you know me not, or you would 
not ask it. 
with mine, our names would sink together into a state 


‘The moment your tate should be linked 


of degradation, from which ambition would seek in 
vain to raise them—and think you that a spirit like 
mine could brook the change? No—lI should no 
longer be what you admire—I1 should become a wild 
and reckless being, careless of myself, and perhaps 
of you; and the blight of disappointment would fall 
sull more heavily upon your heart.” 

Agnes could listen no longer—all the pride of 
woman came to her assistance as she turned on him 
a disdainful look, and answered, with a severity and 
bitterness which she well knew how to assume, 


* T com 


will not be thus 


mand you to leave me, Mr. Somerville—I 
insulted. Is it not sufficient that you 

me? Would the blew still 
ut, go, and teil the world that you met 


are killin inake 


? J 


i lady, friendless, and a stranger—that you offered 


you 


sure! 


her friendship and assistance, and bound her to you 
and when she felt 


you reproa hed 


gratitude ; 


4 


by the sacred ties of 
her obligations too deeply, and in- 
sulted her for betraying a weakness, of which you 


yourself were the cause. Go,” said she, with bitter 


i] 
j}sarcasm, * show to others that you can be powerful 


‘and disinterested ; and teach the uninstructed what it 
is to be a man of honour.” 

Somerville suflered the first ebullitions of feeling 
and resentment to pass away, and then replied, 

* You do me Injustice, Agnes; injustice to my 
heart, my principles, and my character. But why 
should f attempt to restore myself to your good opi- 
nion ? our intercourse is ended, and we may never 
meet again: yet ] would fain part in friendship. My 
destiny calls me over the restless ocean into foreign 
climes; and a wandering life is, at present, best adapt- 
ed te my unquiet spirit ; the entangling cares of bu- 
siness will occupy my mind, and a constant change 
of scene and place will leave me little room for re- 
flection. But, were it not for the gloom of this part- 
ing hour, Agnes, the pleasure which I have hereto- 
fore experienced in your society, would remain like 
a bright spot in my memory: now, it will be over- 
shadowed with a cloud that will darken the future as 
well as the past. I leave you, with feelings which 
none may envy. 
your comfort and enjoyment, 1 have unconsciously 
been the cause of making you more unhappy, more 
Forgive, and forget me. 


Forgive me, if, in striving to add to 


desolate than you were. 
Farewell.” 

Agues listened to his retreating footsteps, till the 
last distant echo died on her ear; and when she was 
satisfied that she was indeed alone—deserted, for- 
saken by the only being in the world whom she sin- 
cerely loved, her feelings again overpowered her, 
and she gave way to a most violent hysterical fit 
of sobbing, which brought a female friend to he 
room. 

Charlotte Dumont was at first much alarmed; but 
she knew the wild and ungovernable passions of 
Agues, and endeavoured by every means in her power 
io sooth and calm the agitation of her mind. 

* Let me alone, Charlotte,” said she, in reply to 
her to be 
friend—leave me to myself; it isthe only favour | ask 


entreaties composed—** | will have no 


of you. Friendship is but another name for cruelty 
and deceit, and I will trust neither 
Go—imy heart must break; and the soone: 


man nor woman 


more. 
the better.’ 


Charlotte took no notice of these 


expressions, but 


continued to watch over her with tenderness and com- 


passion. She pitied her distress; for, though young 


herself, experience had already taught her, that there 
are no sufferings so severe as those which spring 
from disappointed afiection ; no trial so hard to bear 
as the trials of the heart. 

And was Alfred Somerville insensibl 
? No—he would have \ 


restored 


to the havoc 
he had made n worlds, had 
they been at his command, to have \ 
' limited degree of happiness 


ene. 
Clarendon even to the 
and serenity in which he first tound her. 
West-Indi in by had been introduced to 
bim by a letter from a trend. 
pt rplexing business had brought her to the city, and 


she had been enabled, through his advice and assist- 


She was a 
inth, and 


Some intricate and 


ince, to eflect a settlement, and escape the labyrinths 
and accomplished 
and fancy; 


of the law. She was an elegant 
woman: full of feeling, and sentiment, 
and such aone as Alfred Somerville could have loved, 


but it was her misfortune to have been married un- 
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happily, and separated from her husband, who was 
still living. 

Her history was known to Somerville, and he 
guarded his heart, for his reason forbade him to marry 
her; yet he sought her society, and devoted himself 
to her pleasure; he unfolded to her the stores of his 
mind, the exhaustless fund of his wit, and the rich 
and varied powers of his imagination ; he repeated to 
her his observations and ideas, which were striking 
and original, and listened to her answers with a de- 
ference and interest which silently undermined her 
affections. 

Agnes Clarendon was not twenty-one. Somerville 
was handsome, polished. agreeable—warm-hearted, 
but high-minded—amiable, but ambitious—honour- 
able, according to the precepts of the world, but with- 
out religion, of which he ventured even to boast—it 
was the only dark shade in his character. He leaned 
over the deck of the steam-boat which was rapidly 
conveying him from a scene of misery, and watched 
the waters, which were disturbed for a moment, and 
then became calm and unrufiled as before : and thus 
it was with hisowntroubled thoughts—they recovered, 
though not so speedily, their usual tranquillity and 
composure; and, ere the closing month of summer 
had glided into autumn, he was crossing the wide At- 
lantic, and scenes of novelty and pleasure were open- 
ing to him, as it seemed, in another world, 

The moment his foot pressed the European shore, 
he experienced a sensation of vague delight: his cu- 
riosity would be gratified—his know ledge of the world 
extended—his pursuit after fame and fortune perhaps 
crowned with success. But we cannot follow him 
through all his wanderings, nor mark the secret dis- 
appointments which often fell upon his heart; yet his 
plans were realized, and his main wishes fulfilled. 
But, to him, all this was nothing—imagination had 
been too vivid; and when her colours faded, the ex- 
quisite refinement of his feelings was disgusted with 
the emptiness and mockery, the plodding cares and 


dull realities of life. There was a void in his heart, 


which one alone could fill; and with such a one he | 


was destined at length to meet. 

Matilda Ormond was a beauty and a coquette. Left 
an orphan at an early age, with a fortune at her own 
disposal, she had acquired an independence of mind 
which might have proved a disadvantage, had she 
not happily possessed the power of thinking and judg- 
ing, as well as the right of acting, for herself. Het 
guardian was an Englishman, who had transplanted 
her, while yet a child, from the healthful breezes 
around her father’s residence in America, to breathe 
the atmosphere of fashion aud frivolity in London, 
where she soon learned 


© to shoot folly as it flies, 
* And catch the living nanuers as they rise " 


Education, and not nature, had made her a co-| 


yuette. She had been taught to trifle with the hearts 
of others; and it was not until she met with Alfred 
Somerville, that she perceived the danger of trifling 
away her own. lis superiority was evident, over all 
those with whom she had been associated ; and she 
saw also that her own qualities were understood, and 
properly estimated in his opinion, At first, he had 
merely admired her as a belle, and flirted with hei 
for the sake of amusement; but he soon found that 
Matilda Ormond concealed deep feelings and noble 


sentiments under an appearance of gayety and volati- 


lity, which passed for her natural character. To him, 
however, she sometimes condescended to be what she 
really was—a sensible, well-educated girl, with a beau- 
tiful face and graceful manner, and with as little vani- 
ly as any young lady at eighteen vears of age, who 
was capable of shining in a brilliant circle, or charm- 
ing at a fire-side. Their acquaintance had outstrip- 


ped the progress of time, and arrived in a few weeks 


, kind. 


at a point of intimacy which could go no further, un-|| She started at first, on seeing him enter; but, after 


less it became a serious attachment. 
Somerville tried in vain to discover her sentiments 


toward himself, but Matilda preserved the secret of 


her heart with the greatest care. Her manner con- 
tinued the same to all—only that she would talk ra- 
tionally with him, and even explain to him, occasion- 
ally, the motives of her conduct to others. 


** Matilda,” said he one evening, after a crowd of 


coxcombs had been fluttering about her, ** what is the 
reason that you do not appear in your natural charac- 
ter, and be sensible and agreeable, instead of trifling 
and flirting with the gentlemen who visit you, as if 
you had neither mind nor heart?” 

** Why, you would have me make a fool of myself, 
Somerville,’ * Do you think 
the butterflies which flit around me, and repeat thei 


replied she, laughing. 


pretty little nothings, could appreciate sentiment or 
feeling? Believe me, they would not understand me, 
and I should lose them altogether.” 


** And would the loss be so very great then,” said 
Somerville, biting his lip with. vexation, * that you 
should take so much trouble to keep them ?” 

** Indeed I take no trouble at all,’ replied she, with 
** Edo not make half the 
exertion for a dozen like those you saw this evening, 


the most perfect naivete. 


that I often do for you alone.” 

Somerville was gratified and flattered at the un- 
conscious compliment thus paid to himself, and in- 
stantly resumed his good humour. 

* But, Matilda,” said he, ** does your conscience 
never accuse you for the havoc you are making among 
the hearts of your beaux?” 

* T tell you,” replied she, continuing her air of 


raillery, ** they have no hearts. Love, with them, is 


nothing but affectation and vanity—a mere matter of 


amusement.” 
** You are severe,’ 


’ 


replied he. ‘* But you will at 
leest allow, that all who bear the name of men are 
not like those you describe; and you make no dis- 
tinction in your behaviour to any.” 

**T act only in self-defence, sir,” said she, more 
seriously; * or perhaps with a little spirit of retalia- 
tion toward your sex. 
ver learn, by a gentleman's actions, what he really 
intends. He will pay her the most devoted attentions, 
and use a thousand little arts to gain her affections, 


In these days, a lady can ne- 


without actually telling her the state of his mind ; and 
then, if his fancy or humour happen to change, he 
will leave her to sigh in hopeless misery. Should 
she complain of such conduct, it would be to acknow- 
ledge at once her love and her disappointment; and 
such a confession would attach a species of disgrace 
to her in the eyes of the yorld—so ungenerous is man- 
You have all the advantages on your side, 
while a woman has but one alternative—that of re- 
fusing.” 

Somerville felt the justice of her remarks, and was 
silent. He would have declared his attachment to 
Matilda, and offered his hand, but he feared her co- 
quetry, and durst not trust the syren whispers of hope. 


Ile waited in vain, however, tor greater certainty ; 
‘she had studied human nature tuo faithfully to be- 
tray her predilections; and the sportive versatility of 


her character, which could change in an instant from 
seriousness to gayety, assisted her eifectually to con- 
ceal them. 

The time was rapidly approaching for his return to 
his native city, and he determined, if possible, to 
throw her off her guard, and surprise her into a dis- 
He could 


not think of going away in suspeuse, and yet would 


covery of the real condition of her mind. 


not expose himselt to the mortification of a refusal. 
Accordingly, without having previously mentioned 
his departure, he suddenly appeared before her in his 
travelling-dreys, as if to bid her a hasty farewell. 


exchanging the usual salutations of meeting, she re- 
covered her presence of mind, and remarked, without 
any change of countenance, 

* You seem equipped for a journey, Mr. Somer- 
ville. Are you going far?” 

“ To the other side of the Atlantic,” replied he, 
* and, most probably, never to return. 
home have called me back to America, and the track 
less ocean will lie between us. But it is the 
country of your birth, Matilda, as well as mine: hav 


Letters irom 
soon 


you no desire to revisit the scenes of your childhood ¢ 
or are your dearest associations now connected with 
England?” 

A shadow passed over the usually gay smile of Ma- 
tilda, and the blood seemed to rush from her cheeks 
to her heart; she was pale, but perfectly free from 
agitation or embarrassment, as she replied, 

** My recollections of America are like a dream. 
When I listened to your description of the spot where 
I first opened my eyes to the light of heaven, t seem- 
ed to realize the memory of something like an early 
vision, which had disappeared, and been lost in the 
vortex of time: it was a vision which brought back 
the purity and brightness of young and innocent feel- 
ings, and came like a sunbeam to my heart. But 
such thoughts, after all, are mere romance. My home 
now is in England, and whatever my wishes may be, 
it is not likely that I shall ever again breathe my na- 
tive air.” 

* The idea of bidding you farewell, Matilda, per- 
haps for ever,” said Somerville, ** comes like a blight 
upon my feelings. But you experience none of my 
regret at parting. Surrounded by admirers, the me- 
mory of the stranger will soon pass away from your 
memory, and you will be as gay and as happy as if 
you had never known him.” 

** And will not you return to New- York, Mr. Somer 
ville, and be as gay and as happy with your friends, 
as if you had never known Matilda Ormond? Why 
should you wish to leave with me a lasting regret, 
which might disturb my peace? I have had mucl: 
pleasure in your society; and, I assure you, it wil! 
not be easy to supply your place. But I knew that 
you were only a stranger, and a sojourner in ou 
land, and expected, of course, that we must part— 
’tis true, I thought not quite so soon—but it seems 
the time has come; and now it only remains for m<¢ 
to wish you health, happiness, and a prosperous 
voyage, and then—farewell.”” 

** No, Matilda,” said Somerville, “I cannot leave 
youthus. Have I made no impression on your heart 
deeper than that of friendship? Is it impossible fox 
you to feel a warmer passion? You laugh at every 
thing like love; and, should I tell you that I loved 
you, you would turn my words into ridicule. Would 
it not be so?” 

** You have not yet told me ‘ that you loved me,” 
replied she, with one of her sportive smiles, * and o! 
course I know not what I should do in such an im- 
probable case. You would not surely have me an 
swer a question before it is asked.” 

* But you will not be serious long enough to hea 
me,” ** Supposing I shor 


answered he. ‘task vout 


unite your fate with mine, and ret ith me to 


America—what would you say ?” 

* Really, [cannot tell,” replied she, with the sam 
iir of gay indifference—“ I never make up my min 
on a mere hypothesis.” 

Somerville hesitated—he knew not what to think 
but his love at length overcame his pride. 

** Matilda,” said he, “ I came to bid you farewell! 
but I cannot speak the word—it would be to bid fare 
well at once to hope and happiness. I know not, | 
cannot even guess the state of your affections; but 


whatever it may be, vou have won a heart which has 
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withstood the attractions of many of the fair and love- 
ly—you have gained the first love of one who has 
hitherto been insensible to every thing but ambition ; 
and now, if my hand be deemed worth your accep- 
tance, it is yours. Remember that your answer will 
impart joy or sadness to my future destiny. You have 
forced me to explain myself at last, without giving 
me, by word or look, the slightest encouragement to 
hope that my offer would not be rejected.” 

** And would you not have forced me, Mr. Somer- 
ville,’ said Matilda gravely, while the colour which 
had deserted her cheeks came back with a deeper 
hue, **to lay aside the delicacy of a female, and tell 





you beforehand whether [ would accept such an offer, | 


provided you should think proper to make it?—you 
would have put all your questions in suppositions, and 
have had my answers ready at the time you might 


want them—you would have deprived me of the liber- | 


ty of changing my mind, while you remained free 
yourself, to act as you chose. And yet, on the other 
hand, had | been devoted to you ever so sincerely, 
had my happiness been ever so deeply involved in my 
attachment, I must say no more. ‘The rules of soci- 
ety have forbidden a woman to speak first, but she 
may at least contend for the rights of her sex; she 
may certainly retain the only privilege which is given 
her—that of refusing.” 

She ceased speaking, and Somerville regarded her 
at that moment as a cold and heartless coquette. 

« Am I answered, Miss Ormond !” said he, with a 
look of deep and bitter mortification. 

* Are you not satisfied ?” replied she, while, as she 
turned her eyes on his face, her gravity suddenly 
gave way to a bright and radiant sinile, and extend- 
ing her hand to him, she continued—* You deserve 
to be punished, sir, for your suspicious disposition, 
and your method of making love. But forgive the 
lesson I have taught you; and, the next time you 
want a young lady to love you and marry you, ask 
her openly and honourably, as a gentleman ought to 
do, and ten chances to one but she will give her heart 
and hand as freely as [ now do mine.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, that Somerville 
easily forgave her, and thought himself happy in his 
prize; and Matilda, after her marriage, laid aside her 
levity and coquetry, aud became as sensible and dig- 
nified as she was beautiful and fascinating. 

She once more breathed her native air; and on re- 
visiting her birth-place, and wandering among its 
wild, romantic scenery, she recalled to her heart her 
first feelings of pleasure and delight, almost with their 
infantile purity and brightness, and gave io the early 
vision which floated in her memory, * a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

Somerville inquired, on his return, the fate of 
Agnes Clarendon; and the recital which he heard, 
cast a cloud over what would otherwise have been 
the sunny part of his existence. 

After he parted from her, she had been brought to 
the brink of the grave by a severe illness, from which 
she at length slowly recovered; but it left her in a 
state of melancholy, that for some time threatened to 
destroy her reason ; and it was not until the lapse of 
many months that her mind was restored to its wonted 
one; but when it did resume its powers, they were 
exercised with double energy. She had a proud and 
a noble heart, and the news of Somerville’s marriage 
severed, ata siugle blow, the fetters which had bound 
her. She once more took her station in society, and 

rew the tasteful, the sensible, and the wealthy within 
her cirele: but she received not herself the pleasure 
which she gave to others; her feelings were chilled, 
and her hopes crushed for ever. 

“There will be something congenial,” thought 
she, “* in the air of my native climate, and I will re- 
‘urn to my forsaken home.” 

Ifer resolution was fixed, and she sailed for the 


‘secret pleasure of expressing bis real sentiment. 


West-Indies. ‘The natural emotions of pleasure, on 


her first arrival, induced her to exclaim, ** There is 
no place like home ;” and she fancied for a while that 
happiness had indeed returned to ner bosom. Too 
soon, however, the charm was dissolved, and she 
found that the world was all alike to a broken heart. 
The death of her husband had left ber at perfect liberty 
to bestow her hand a second time; but her affections 
had been cast away, and could never more be gather- 
ed up for another. ‘The universe contained, tor her, 
no other Somerville. ESTeLLe. 





THE DRAMA. 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 
HAMLET. 
(Coneluced from our last.) 


Tue young Dane is not one whose temper is the 
mere offspring of the situation in which he ts found. 
Had he been mouided, as Macbeth, for istance, by 
the circumstances of the drama, we should have heard 
him rating his uncle as the usurper, resenting his dis- 
turbed right to the throne, and conspiring with others 
to gain possession of it. But of this we hear nothing. 
Whatever had been the destiny provided for him, 
Hamlet would still have been the melancholy man, 
full of perplexed contemplations on humanity, and 
the litthe end the world answers. He would still have 
been a stranger in the scene around him, and but lit- 
tle assimilated to the beings with whom he mingled. 
It was to such a one that the spirit of his father had 
appeared from the world of those that have lived, re- 
vealing the horrid secretofhisow ou murder,and Commit- 
ting into his hands the task of retributive justice. In- 
formed, in so fearful a manner, of his uncle's crime, 
ull then unknown to all the earth, except the criminal 
hilelf, and commissioned to revenge it by an au- 
thorized assassination, he who had never been much 
bound to the world, would now feel himself chosen 
out, and separated by a wide chasm, from all other 
men. Alone, his mind would be ever occupied by so- 
lemn and sad reflections; but these he could not com- 


municate to the crowd of politicians and courtiers by | 


which he was surrounded, and with their interests 
his excited state of mind would permit him no longer 
to feign sympathy. If he must mingle in their socie- 
ty. his only resource would be in levity and extrava- 
gance, and in these he would indulge without limit, 
more especially as beneath them he might have the 
In 
with Polonius is such as 
His taunts on old age, his 


this view, his conversation 
we might have expected. 
jesting replies, even the strange figures of speech he 
employs, are, thus considered, quite consistent with, 
and highly indicative of, the speaker’s temper. Even 
his accosting the vain courtier as a fishmonger, does 
not appear to us overcharged. We shall not quarrel, 
however, with any one who would explain this, as in- 
deed he must explain many other parts of Hamlet's 
conversation, on the ground that he wished to favour 
the opinion that he was mad, provided that he allgw 
with us, that this very wish, this very fancy of sup- 
porting the reputation of a madman, arose only out 
of his peculiar state of mind, the feverish aberration 
from all the common interests of the world. 

There is no part of the play in which the spirit of 
Hiamlet is so completely displayed as ta his conduct 
to Ophelia. Viewed, as it commonly is, as a neces- 
sary step in the support of a feigned madness, it is 
indeed inexplicable ; for there is no reason why, to b 
insane, he should have put on the uppearance of un- 
kindness. But if this explanation be forgotten, and 
the play allowed to tell its own meaning, there will be 
nothing to account for, and much to admire. It must 
be remembered that, owing to the commands of an 
officious father, Ophelia had repelled the letters of 
Hamlet, and forbid his presence—and this at a time 
when he is involved in the most gloomy and misera- 
ble maze of thought that ever mortal was entangled 
in. The unhappy are ever ready to extend the desola- 
tion of their own hearts. Hamlet aims at no remedy ; 
he at once takes up with despair. Youth, ambition, 


' all nature, and all art, have lost their charm, and it 


seems fit that love also should depart. He seeks 


— 


Ophelia, and bids farewell—not in words—not to the 
Ophelia before him—but he bids a silent farewell to 
the passion he had long cherished, to the Ophelia of 
his own imagination, so long the idel of his worship. 
Phen took place that parting scene which Ophelia 
herself so beautifully describes : 

“ He took me by the wrist and held me bard; 

“ Then goes be to the length of ali bis arm 

“ Ard, with hes other hand thus o'er bis brow, 

“ He falls to such perus:l of my face, 

“ As be would draw is,” &e. 

How admirably accords with this the scene that 
next follows between Hamlet and Ophelia, which is 
su travestied in our imaginations by mecorrect notions 
on the madness of Hamlet. He has now obliterated 
his love, the last of those trivial fond records which 
he vowed to wipe away from the tablet of his memory. 
He entertains her with the same light and sarcastic 
tone which he has for the rest of the world: he con- 
fesses he did love her once, and in the next sentence, 
declares he loved her not; bids her go to a nunnery ; 
mocks even at her beauty, at her wit and female arti- 
fice, then turns to railing at himself: * What should 
such a fellow as Ido crawling between earth and 
heaven? Believe none of us, go thy ways toanumery.” 

It is seldom that we have to charge Shakspeare 
with direct inconsistencies in the management of his 
characters, yet we cannot but mention here, that the 
celebrated instructions which Hamlet gives to the 
players, and his long and minute discourse on the his- 
trionie art, are not such as could possibly be expected 
from one, who, a few hours before, had seen his fa- 
ther’s spirit, and been pledged to revenge his murder. 
We are aware that herves need not always be heroic, 
always suffering under strong emotions; but there 
must be some limits, and those rather strict ones, to 
the license that would permit the dramatic personage 
to divest himself of all that is remarkable in his cha- 
racter or situation, and sink into the calm and ordi 
nary mortal; else there would be an end to all im- 
pressive portraiture. This dissertation upon the con 
duct of the stage is as ill-placed as it is excellent in 
itself: and we have more confidence in expressing 
this opinion, because it is evident that it did not arisé 
out of the piece itself, but was introduced for some 
temporary purpose, and had relation only to the dis 
cussions of the day. It would be very much to 4e 
wondered at, if, being thus introduced, it had been 
appropriate or consistent, 

Amidst all that has been written or said on this 
character, it must never be forgotten that Hamlet is 
represented under the excitement of extraordinary 
and supernatural circumstances. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such a state of mind could have continued 
for any length of time. Accordingly, towards the 
termination of the play, Hamlet takes a more ordi 
nary tone. He jests with the coxcomb Osric, as he 
would have done in his gaver days; and from that 
time to the con lusion, he pre sents to usa mind ex- 
hausted by the violence and intensity of its feelings 
The ghost might have presented itself, and been be 
held without a start; the tragedy of lite was becoming 
as indifferent as its pleasures; and the secrets of an- 
other world would soon have been as unimportant to 
his ear as they had previously made the interests of 
this. The bidding of his father’s spirit is still remem 
bered, but, judging from the temper of Hamlet, we 
might almost predict that it neve. would have been 
executed, if the treachey of the king had not sudden 
ly rekindled his wrath, and called upon him to re 
venge his own death as well as that of his father. I; 
is, throughout, a painful circumstance to the youns 
Dane, that he should have had committed to him. 
from whatever hands, the work of assassination 


© The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite 
« That ever I was born to set it right.” 


He is obliged perpetually to spur on his dull resolves 
by reflections on the enormity of his uncle's crime; 
and it has always appeared to us that the cruel and 
horrible reason which he gives for not killing the king 
when he sees him praying, is but the disguise of his 
repugnance, the excuse of a virtuous cowardice. But 
as this may be thought by some an excessive refine 
ment on Shakspeare’s meaning, we shall pursue it 
no further, but content ourselves with merely hintine 
it to our readers. 





Love conquers all, but few can conquer love 
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lone of the most affecting. Yet | have known, so great has || the forest in its primitive state; neither vistas nor rising 
‘been the power of female worth, such a one as this rescued | grounds break the evenness of the prospect ; even the noble 
| from the awful prospect of ruin that was before him, by the |river, at its height, looks more like an immense canal than 


THE ESSAYIST. 


‘ 








NE . P : . ’ . 
| mere circumstance of having obtained accidental admit-|'a natural stream: as you ride along, in some places, you 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | tance into a society of females that were noted for well cul- cast up your eye and see it rolling past, two or three feet 
SOCIETY | tivated minds, and at length, by a familiar, but dignified above your head, and threatening to burst its artificial 
’ . 


| intercourse with them, brought to the practice of every mo-, banks and overwhelm you with its waters. The houses of 

In cities of large and increasing growth, where — ral duty. The existence of a correct apprehension, in the planters are generally very neat, and often elegant, but 
crowns the exertions of enterprise and industry, drawing the aed of a young man, of the pleasures afforded by such most unromantic in their appearance. But it is the peculiar 
together the young from various and remote places, there an intercourse, and an innate love of what, to youth, are disposition of a romantic mind to clothe the homeliest and 
will dissipation be most prevalent. This fact is eanere certainly the fairest objects in creation, is sufficient to con- most common objects in a dress which will captivate the 
ing of more than a passing remark, and the causes of its, vince him that no society is equal to that of which the ladies fancy ; as the hypochondriac sees a gloom in the happiest 
existence are worthy of being traced to their original source. constitute a principal part, Thus situated, how natural is | faces, and a cloud in the brightest skies. The river was, 
From motives of ambition in the pursuit of wealth and ound it for him to endeavour to gain, by constant exertion, the indeed, of itself, more like a “ witch element’’ than any 
pendence, the young are induced to leave the house of their) | tn of those whom he most esteems, to please those thing which its low banks could display ; the immense forest 
fathers, the land of their nativity, and roam to other and whom he most wishes to please. Since he can seldom at-. trees, which some freshet had swept into the river, as the 
foreign parts, in search of that which is the chief desire of tain this object but by a regular course of living, a steady current bore them rapidly along with their limbs stretched 
their hearts. No place offers so many chances of having gait in the path of moral rectitude, and a respectful line of into the air, might well go for the huge carcasses of giants ; 
their expectations realised, as that which is continually 00 0 duct in regard to religion and its duties, how apt is he and it required no very poetic feeling to imagine the petti- 
the rise, increasing in numbers, resources, and wealth—as 1, conform, in every respect, to the requisitions laid down; augers, when the bright moon shone on their white sails, to 
that which is famed for having given fortunes to those Who, }, 44 anxious to avoid every appearance of indulging those be spirits gliding along on the surface of the water; and 
but a few years since, were regarded as little better than j, cJinations of his nature, the effects of which would so ma-| there was no want of a steam-boat for a monster. 
mere mendicants. Thither, in countless numbers, the jrjatly tend to dissipate the good opinion which they || ‘ How sublimely infernal!” | exclaimed, as one hove in 
young, fired with ambition and all the hopes which youth might have formed respecting him. | view; how it lashes the water into a foam all about it, and 
is heir to, flock; and here they pitch their tents, and Let every leisure moment of which youth may be pos-! splashes till the waves beat the shore! How it hisses and 
make it, for a time, their place of abode. The greater pro-  co.sed, be occupied in cultivating the acquaintance of those | pants, and vomits forth fire and thick clouds of smoke, 
portion of these come unprovided with friends or acquaint- | 4¢ whom [ have been speaking, and he will find compara- | which obscure the moon and wrap itself in darkness! It 
ances, or the means of forming such as would be proper, tively but little inclination existing within him for the) looks like an embassador from Pluto’s dread regions, or the 
agreeable, and useful. ‘There is scarcely any truth more coarser and more boisterous pleasures to which he would | incensed spirit of the forest come to wreak his vengeance 
evident than this, that man cannot live contented, se- he otherwise addicted. The punch-room of the theatre upon the oppressors of the red man. What an object for 
cluded from the world, shut out from all intercourse | y ould be less frequented, the bar less visited, the race less the contemplation of the mirror of chivalry! How would 
with those possessing the same form and nature as him- yoriced. All of these enjoyments would afford him but honest Sancho have quaked at the sight! What a gift for 
self, and denied the enjoyments of social converse. He jie happiness, would hold out but few inducements, in| the peerless lady Dulcinea !” 
must—his nature requires it—have society in his leisure | comparison with the purer pleasures experienced in the cir- | My attention was suddenly arrested by a strain of sweet 
hours, to make those hours pass with any degree of satis- 616 of his female friends. C. A. M. |) music proceeding from a house but a short distance from the 
faction to himself. If he cay associate with those whose road. As the air harmonized well with my feelings, | thought 
talents, dispositions, and habits of life are similar with his | 1 would listen to the song, and, if possible, cateh a glimpse 
own—if he can find those who possess correct moral prin- jof the fair singer. 

| 





ciples, those who indulge in no practices but such as are in) Somme | 


accordance with those principles, and who are willing to || FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE REPOSITORY. 





The thought of an adventure immediately occurred to 
me. I dismounted from my horse and stole along, under 


| 
make him a companion, on the condition that he maintains | ore || the shade of some trees which formed an avenue from the 
an equal consistency of character with themselves—then he THE SWEETS OF ROMANCE. \| road to the house, till I could, without being seen myself 
is safe—sate from the poliutions and dissipations of the AN EXTRACT FROM {| look fairly into the room; where I discovered a young lady 
|| x “ 


wild, the gay, and the giddy—safe from the contaminating | % Cinwritten Travels | all alone; she was singing the charming little ballad of the 
influence of vicious precept, and still more vicious example. | ; i Troubadour, and accompanying herself on the piano. The 
But such society in large cities, where such numbers of|| How seductive to a young ear, is the sound of an adven- |) window being thrown open, I had no difficulty in making 
new faces of every description are continually resorting, is ture !—at least it was so to mine. How many difficulties | 1.) observations. 
seldom to be found, especially by those whose youth and have I not voluntarily taken upon my shoulders, that I | "She was one of those delicious beauties which inspire 
gayety of heart will not suffer them to make any great ex-, might extract the undefinable sweets of perplexity, coinci-|, thoughts of heaven rather than of earth. Her eyes were 
ertion to find it. They are surrounded by none but stran- dence, or mystery, from some every-day matter, which, 0 | large, black, and languishing. She had a full face, of an 
gers—strangers who have no interest in their welfare, who one less enthusiastic, might have appeared nothing more | olive complexion, with a gentle tinge of vermillion glowing 
have no inducement to take them by the hand till some than a happen-so, or perhaps ranked among the news of || 
time at least may have elapsed, and introduce them some un-romantic reporter, as an event, fortunate or unfor-| 
into circles of respectability and character. Before this tunate, as the case might be. I used to feel an inexpressi- 

shall have taken place, they, from the want of some socie-| ble contempt for these levellers of fine feelings—these de- | ined to en bon point than those of the Medician Venus, 
ty, contract acquaintances not the most reputable, associate | stroyers of romantic interest !—What would have been the || ey were lovelier for it. 

with those who soon root out from their hearts almost every | mortification of the redoubtable Don Quixotte, to have seen | Sam shamefully ignorant of the terms of the coiffeur, else 
moral feeling, certainly every religious one, and make the reported, in some morning paper, an account of his gallant | y ould 1 tell heer hee glossy black hair was heniied ead 
company of those their chief pleasure who most distinguish attack on the windmills, headed as an unfortunate occur- puffed, so that it looked as if the graces had assisted at her 
themselves for a wanton, thoughtless, waste of time and rence? He would have raved like the Roanoke orator at ¢oijet, On the right side of her head she wore a large mag- 
money in the false enjoyments and indulgences of sensual , one of his quixotic speeches being misprinted. But what is nolio, whose white glossy leaves contrasted beautifully with 
desires. It is evident how fair is the prospect of their de-| a speech, compared with an adventure ! I have often sighed | per hair: on the left ee bunch of pomegranate Gdosseens. 
struction in regard to reputation, and property. Nothing, to think of the many fine adventures which may have floated and their bright vermillion hue cast a rosy halo around her 
can save them but a change of companions, and no com- down to obscurity through the columns of some “ daily,” temple. Ona table near her stood an astral lamp, which 


on her cheek. As she parted her lips, I could see a row of 
teeth whiter than pearls. She wore a white dress, which 
displayed her neck and arms; and if they were more in- 


panions so effectually as those that are found in the circle merely for the want of a proper cognomen to distinguish jaye a bewitching dimness to the outline of her features. I 
of females of gentility and respectability. For one who them from the advertisements and political squibs, which, g¢o0d for some moments, doubting whether it was a vision 
has no friends to assist him in his advances in life, it is ex- like rank weeds, hid them from the sight. 


or areality which I saw: the soft melting strains of her voice 
tremely difficult to procure an eutrance into this society ; © glorious days of romance! will you never return, with 


added to the delusion, which had been complete, but for the 
tinkling of the piano; never was artificial music so out ot 
place; it was like accompanying the nightingale on the 


he has te work his way alone, aided by naught but a your peerless ladies, your gallant knights, and your trusty 
consciousness of meriting no evil, assisted by nothing squires? I have dwelt on them so often, that I half fancy 


but his own firmness of purpose and the unshaken confi- myself their contemporany ; and squires, helmets, shields, g adie ! 

dence which he possesses in his own character. If he can devices, and castles, flit in review before me, like the fami- “ How delightfully romantic!” I thought. “ What a de- 
with these, and some few other personal advantages, effect liar play-things of my youth! licate adventure might grow out of this! The moon is 
his purpose, it is well; he can then truly say that by his Thus did I soliloquize one fine evening in April, as IT was riding high in the heavens—there is a lady—yonder is my 


own merits he rose, and to nothing but his own merits does riding alone on the banks, or levee, of the Mississippi, two steed—and here am I, standing under the shade of a fig 

he feel under any obligation. If he possesses none of or three leagues above New-Orleans, I had insensibly fallen tree!” 

these advantages within himsel!, and is entirely destitute of into aromaniic reverie worthy of the knight of La Mancha. Thus did I run over in my mind all the requisites for at 

triends—friends in the full extent of the term—the chances | braced myself bolt upright in ay saddle, rested a cane, adventure which chance had thrown in my way; but what 
are large against his ever becoming a correct and valeable which | he ld inmy hand as a knight would bis lance, and could be done?! the lady, when she had wearied herself 
member of society Some companions he will have, and surveyed my long shadow with inconceivable satisfaction would retire—the house would be locked up—and I should 
if none better offer themselves, those that are vicious, and There is nothing spirit-stirving or romontic on the Missis-. be left, standing under a fig-iree, as solitary as Adam befor: 
Gishouest, and dissipated, will, sooner or later, be numbered sippi; the sugar plantations which line it on cither side, are Eve was formed! 

among the circle of his acquaintances. ‘The picture of a so flat and even that they appear, when the cane is grow- My good, or evil genius, whispered me, that it would be 
young man thus desperately throwing away his character, ing, like still lakes of green water; they extend from three no mean achievement to steal unperceived upon the fair 
his prospects, and all that should be dear to him, is certainly | fourths to a mile back. beyond which you sce nothing but. creature whose musi¢ had enchanted me, and throw my- 
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celf in an attitude before her.—“ I will do it,” I said; and, | 
without further reflection, | crept quietly from my hiding-| 
place, and succeeded, unobserved, as I thought, in entering | 
the room where the lady sat sighing out the last line of her 
chanson, quite unconscious of the honour which I intended 
her. Holding my breath, and treading as if on eggs or nee- 
dies, | advanced to the back of her chair. I do not remem- 
ber whether I stopped to put up a short prayer to the god- 
dess of beauty, when I had got so far on my perilous enter- 
prize; but I shall never forget my feelings, when, just as | 
had beut my head over the lady’s right shoulder, my eyes 
glowing with ecstacy, and my band trembling at its own | 
temerity, as it was in the act of taking the lady’s, I felt my || 
arm suddenly grasped by an unseen hand, and “ Ah ha! 
coquin! mon beau vilain!” roared in my ears. 1! turned | 
my head, and saw a stout, ruffianly-looking Frenchman, his | 
eyes flashing fire, and his mouth foaming with rage, and 
sending forth a torrent of imprecations. He stamped on 
the floor till the house shook. I made an attempt to free 
myself, but | was screwed in a vice. The fair syren now 
began a concert in a voice far different from that which had | 
lured me into her power, but I dare swear no prima donna 
ever screeched in more unpassioned tones. 

1 expected no other than instant death, and gave myself 
up to the will of the frenzied husband ; for such he was who 
held me in his grasp. But, there was “‘ method in his mad- 
ness,” as will be seen. 

lo a few minutes I heard the plantation bell ringing, and 
the trampling of feet, as if an army was approaching the | 
house. Directly the room was filled with negroes grinning about a year since, in consequence of ill health. He re- 
and jabbering, but not a word of what they said could 1) turned to the paternal roof, where he gradually wasted 
understand. Their master relinquished his hold, and four) under the influence of consumption. Aware of his ap- 
of the stoutest took me by the feet and arms and bore me proaching fate, he bade a last adieu to life—tumed his eyes 
off, while the remainder, men, women, and children, fol- | with cheerful and confident trust to heaven—and on the 
| twenty-sixth ult. peacefully yielded his breath to Him who 
His age was thirty-two. 


| disorder which threatened to arrest his course, and prema- 
turely to deprive the community of an ornament so highly 
prized ; and when we learned the fact that he was no more, 
we could not think of placing that fact with the cold epi- 
taphs that comprise the ordinary catalogues of death, and of 
simply announcing the departure of such a spirit as a mere 
item among the every-day annals of a newspaper: and we 
tarried until some due memorial should come to us from 
that most appropriate source, the publication whose pages 
were in days by gone enriched by the efforts of his 
intellect. It follows: 

*‘Itis, this week, our sad duty to record the death of J. G. 
C. Brainard, esq. the former editor of the Mirror. This was 
not, indeed, unanticipated, for we had heard with regret 
that he was gradually sinking beneath the stroke of dis- 
But when the word came, “‘ Brainard is dead!” it 





ease. 


not realized, and for which our feelings were yet unpre- 
pared. 


to give a detailed account of Mr. Brainard’s life. The princi- 
pal events which belong to a career like his are told ina 
| few words. He was the son of the Hon. J. G. Brainard, 
of New-London; he was graduated at Yale College, in 
1815—studied law in the office of his brother, Wm. F. 
Brainard, esq. of New-London, and entered upon the prac- 
| tice of his profession at Middletown. He returned, after a 
short time, to his native town, and in 1822 took upon him- 
self the editorial charge of the Mirror, which he resigned 


lowed, shouting and yelling. 
The only sounds that I could distinguish were, “ La su-| gave it. 
crerie, la sucrerie’’—* the sugar-house’’—and there I disco- || “Such is the outline of the life of a man of genius—one, to’ 
vered they were hurrying me, to be butchered, as I thought. use the words of a reviewer of his little volume of poetry, 
The door was unlocked, and one of the negroes took me, “ who might have marked the age with his name.” But it 
like the mother of Achilles, by the heel, and plunged me, is aot in external events that the life of such a man consists 
head foremost, into a cistern of molasses. He drew me —it is the workings of his mind which truly constitute his 
out, and without giving me time to clear my mouth of the actions—and the history of these may properly be consi-. 
saccharine matter, immersed me again, and then set me dered his biography. Such @ memoir of Brainard, could 
down outside the door! it be written, simple and common as were the circum- | 
The base dogs of slaves rent the air with shouts of laugh-|| stances which marked his career, would display a variety 
ter. The negresses entered into the humour with great re- | and richness seldom equalled. 
lish, leaning on each other's shoulders and holding their) «Those who knew Mr. Brainard but slightly, possibly re- 
sides, lest they should shake them asunder. When I re- garded him rather as a wit—and perhaps as ‘ trifler—but 
covered my sense of hearing, I thought all the tongues on | this was not his true character. We knew him long and 
earth were set a-going—such babel-like sounds never meta well—and wit certainly he had, of the best and most de- 
mortal’s ear before ! lightful kind—and he trifled too—too often, perhaps. But 
The furious husband, whose ire seemed nothing abated, his mind was really deep and serious—and the editor of the 
approached me, and ordered me off; but, like a cloyed bee, | North American judged him rightly, when he characterized 
I could not iaove. After standing to drain myself a short | him as more excellent in lofty than humorous composition. 
time, I made out to reach the road. My horse had taken | The Jines on “ Niagara”—“ On a late loss’—and many 
his leave, and left me to make my way to town on foot, | others in his little volume, are the true indices to his real 
which I accomplished, after bathing in the river, in about |genius, He sported often indeed—and he always met his 
four hours; having tasted, to surfeiting, of the sWEETs OF | friend with a smile and a joke—but his gayety was general- 
ROMANCE. G. H. | ly a cover to some secret sadness—and was rather the song 
| of the dying swan, than the natural and true feeling of his 
|| breast. 


SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 





| “ But heis gone, and we shall not soon look upon his like 
again. We have parted with him for ever—and to us it is 
PROM THE EVENING BULLETIN. the loss of a friend whose heart was cast in nature’s best 
| and noblest mould—to the world it is the loss of a man of 
MR. BRAINARD. genius—a poet—a gentleman—an honest man. But he 
Tuere is a chasm in society, when such men die. Ordi- died happily, and we repine not. His spirit is gone to God 
lary men may pass away, and lie down quietly among the | Who gave it—and if we think mournfully of the light that 
graves of undistinguished millions of their predecessors— 8° lately shone among us, thus soon and suddenly extin- 
their absence is scarcely perceived, and their places inthe guished, it is on account of our own loss, and not for 
living world are instantly supplied. But it is not thus with what to him is gain.” 
plendid genius and pre-eminent virtue—with qualities like | In addition to the above, the following remarks, from the 
those incorporated in the character of Brainard, and which | pen of the editor of the Bostou Statesman, will be accepta- 
are but inadequately, though feelingly and sincerely, deli-| ble to our readers: 
neated in the annexed biographical sketch from the Hart-|| “We knew Brainard slightly —but with that slight know- 
ford (Con.) Mirror of this moraing—that journal which,| ledge we loved him much, He was a man to win hearts— 
for several years, was the depository of his own brilliant) as high-minded, and talented, and generous a being as ever 
and fascinating effusions. The subject of this brief tribute lived under heaven. We do not know how to speak of him. 
was one whose amiable temperament and high literary ac- We hate a measured eulogy of one who needed, or, if alive, 
complishments we had long known and admired. Through would care for it. so little. To those who knew him, it is 
his bright, but compendious editorial career, those who all unnecessary, and to those who did not, it is impossible 
watched his path could not but feel peculiarly interested in to suy what we would say if our feelings were articulate, 
his progress, and solicitous for his welfare. We were long Brainard did not make much noise in the world. He 
since aware of the insidious aud alarming nature of that) was an unassuming and an unambitious man—but he had 





still seemed a sudden and startling event, which we had | 


“It will not, at such a moment as this, be expected of us! 


| talents which should have made his our pride. They were 
not showy or dazzling—and perhaps that is the reason why 
the general eye did not rest upon him—but he had a keen 
discriminating susceptibility, and a taste exquisitely refined 
and true. He was one of those very few, but very happy 
men, who learn early a fine inward reliance—a belief in the 
sufficiency of a severe intellectual worth, which makes the 
possessor enjoy the world he lives in without leaning upon 
it. It turned the eye in upon himself, which might have 
been turned upon his ambition—and made him love better 
an hour with his own beart than ten with a world willing to 
do him honour. With all this, | never knew a man more 
fond of his friends, or pleasanter in company than John 
Brainard. The first time I ever saw him, | met him in a 
gay and fashionable circle. He was pointed out to me as 
the poet Brainard—a plain, ordinary-looking individual, 
careless in his dress, and apparently without the least out- 
ward claim to the attention of those who value such advan 


| tages. But there was no person there so much or so flat- 


|teringly attended to. He was among those who saw him 
every day, and knew him familiarly ; and I almost envied 
him, as he went round, the unqualified kindness, and even 
affection, with which every bright girl and every mother in 
in that room received him. He was evidently the idol, not 
only of the poetry-loving and gentler sex, but of the young 
men who were about him—an evidence of worth, let me 
say, which is as high as it is uncommon. There are very 
few men capable of leading and shining in society, who do 
| not incur the ill-will of those in whose way they must some 
times come, and I took pains to find out what I now know, 
that Brainard had noenemy. It was not that his character 
was negative, or his courtesy universal. There was a di- 
rectness in his manner, and a plain-spokeu earnestness in 
his address, which could never have been wanting in a pro- 
per discrimination. He would never have compromised 
with the unworthy for their good opinion. But it was his 
truth—his fine, open, ingenuous truth—bound up with a 
character of great purity and benevolence, which won love 
for him, I never met a man of whom all men spoke so 
well. I fear I never shall, 

*“ When I was introduced to him, he took me aside and 
jtalked with me for an hour. I shall never forget that con- 
| versation. He made no common-place remarks. He would 
| not talk about himself, though I tried to lead him to it. He 
|took a high intellectual tone, and I never have heard its 
beauty and originality equalled. He knew wonderfully 
well the secrets of mental relish and developement, and 
had evidently examined himself till he had giown fond—as 
every ove must who does it—of a quiet, contemplative, self- 
cultivating life. He had gone on with this process till the 
spiritual predominated entirely over the material man. He 
was al! soul—all intellect—and he neglected therefore the 
exciting ambitions and the common habits which keep the 
springs of ordinary life excited and healthy—and so he 
died—and I know not that for his own sake we should 
mourn. 


“IT meant to have said something of his poetry. It is 
worthy of being brought out and placed high. It is pure 
and delicate, and sometimes sublime poetry. He wrote 


literally from impulse—never to get up rhyme, or make 
gain. His poetical talents were the ministers to his heart, 
and his friends and his relations had all its devotion. There 
is no one of them who has not .ome touching memorial of 
this kind which he had giventhem. Every incident which 
touched his feelings, or was of interest to those he loved 
became the subject of his exquisite talent. It is a reputation 
worthy of a poet—worthy of more than a poet. I would 
rather live in the hearts of my friends as Brainard will live, 
than have the honour of the world. I would rather have 
been Brainard than Byron. I would rather be Brainard 
than, without his memory, have my name rung to the corners 
of the universe, 

“ I say I meant to criticise his poetry. But it is like un 
folding the garments of the dead. I cannot go over it and 
I should not do it well. I will do it, one day 

He is dead now, and fame will come toc 


criticise it 
deliberately. 
late—but he shall have it, and the glory that he did aot 
covet while living, shall burn over his grave,”’ 





Wirt at siont.—A barrister, blind of one eye, pleading 
* Gentlemen, | shall use no 
His antagonist immediately 


with his spectacles on, said, 


thing but what is necessary.” 
replied, ** Then take out ove of the glasses of vour spec 
tacles. 
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IS SHE PRETTY ? 


When I was young and passing fair, 
\ The men in crowds came flocking round me; 
CARNIVAL AT NAPLES, Each with polite, discerning air, 

Tes is a most novel scene for transatlantic eyes. We Some latent grace or merit Gant me, 
have nothing like it in the United States, and it merits ~ — bade me a vain, 
particular notice. As we have yet to see it however in PR pers Soiiea delaie ands 
Rome, where it is celebrated with far more extravagance, In which alone the wise took pleasure. 
I shall reserve a particular account of it, till I shall have, 
seen more of it there. In all Catholic countries, the time 
between Christmas and Lent is particularly devoted to 
amusements. In Naples, the carnival, properly so called, 
commences about the middle of January, and continues) 
till the end of February. During this period, public mas- 
querades are allowed, and people are also permitted to 
appear with masks in the streets. The people avail them- 
selves of the license, principally on Sundays and Thurs-, 
days. On these occasions all the population sally forth for, 
these sports; and such as choose, wear masks and com-| 
pletely disguise their persons, so as to enable them to take, 
liberties with their friends and strangers, and to pass jokes | 
upon each other without being known. The Toledo isa 
fine wide street, a mile long, which passes through the! 
middle of the city: this is the centre of all the amuse- 
ments. Yesterday was a pleasant day, and the Toledo was, 
crowded from one end to the other with citizens and the 
peasantry from all quarters. From three o'clock till dark, a) 
line of carriages was passing up and down on each side, r : , 
and all the havastae space was thronged with pedestri- DIFFERENT ROADS TO BOSTON. 
ans, with masks in abundance, both in carriages and inthe | Happening, not long since, to be in a public house, at 
street. A more grotesque and animated scene cannot be | the distance of some twenty miles trom Boston, in a wes- 
imagined. The common sport consists in casting sugar) terly direction, | found a large number ot men, who had 
plumbs at one another. Every carriage is provided with | halted for refreshment, on their way to the city. They 
a basket of these missiles, and every street-walker has a | soon began earnestly to dispute respecting the most desira- 
pocket full of them, and they are scattered about with infi- | ble course they could pursue in order to reach their place 
nite profusion. The windows and balconies of the houses {of destination. One argued most loudly and vociferously 
are crowded to the eighth story, and from all parts these) in favour of Charlestown bridge; another as strenuously 
sweet shot are showered down with inconceivable prodi- | recommended Cragie’s; a third very positively gave the 
The carriages, in passing each other, exchange | preference to West Boston; and the fourth exerted all his 
A venerable gray 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS 





But old, and young, and wise, alike 
Seemed with my slender stock contented ; 
How could such saws conviction strike, 
To which no mortal act assented ? 


I saw poor homely merit grope 
Her way to coach or chair unaided ; 
And prosy prudence lonely mope 
Where beauty with her train paraded. 


I heard papas their daughters chide, 
For vanity, and dress, and flirting, 

Who, quite good-humoured, by my side, 
Thought all / did and said diverting. 


I found that rosy nonsense charmed, 
Where wrinkled wisdom oft was slighted ; 
Sage critics by a smile disarmed ; 
ivines, with sparkling eyes delighted. 


Whene’er the merits were reviewed 
Of nymph new-launched in town or city, 
The question was not—Is she good ? 
Bui—iell me, tell me, is she pretty? 








ality. 
aaa broadsides; and if two carriages chance to meet | eloquence in support of the Mill Dam. 
on opposite sides, as often happens in the crowd, such a_ | headed man of seventy five,expressed his full assurance,that 
battle iskept up as almost to threaten annihilation. Every | there could be but one possible channel to the peninsula, 
one is sure to pelt his friends, and strangers are treated | and that must be the good old way, laid down by our infal- 
with very little ceremony, while masks are fair game for) lible puritan forefathers over the Neck, though he confessed 
every body. Indeed, females, who are so unfortunate as to he had not been there since the time of the siege. A pert 
have pretty faces, are sure to receive passing salutes from young stripling asserted that the aged sire was most egre- 
all sides. But I must reserve a description of the scene for'| giously mistaken, for the roads, since that ime, were so 
Rome. People of the highest rank mingle in the sports. | contrived, that one might lay his course on any point of the 
About four o’clock we observed approaching a coach-and-|| compass, and he would be sure to reach the desired haven. 
four, with many attendants; it proved to be the king and | There were several Irishmen in the room, who had just 
queen, and daughter; next followed another royal coach | | arrived in this country, and had listened attentively till 
with Prince Leopold, brother to the king, and several | now; when one of them exclaimed, “By St. Patrick, there 
friends. The king is apparently about sixty, short and || can never be such a place as Boston at all at all; for if there 
corpulent, with a round florid visage, but seemingly infirm; | were, there would not be such a botheration about the way 
the queen is an cvergrown woman, but the princess appears ito it. So, let us be after pushing to New-York.” To this 
rather handsome, amiable and dignified, and apparently | proposal the Hibernians upanimously agreed, and took their | 
about twenty. They were all dressed in a plain garb, with- | departure accordingly, 
out masks, and took no part in the general warfare. The At this time, a demure sly-looking Quaker addressed the 
people all bowed to his majesty, and the king ever and | assembly as follows: ‘Men, brethren, and fathers, this al- 
anon dofied his beaver in return, For two or three of the ‘tercation forcibly remindeth me of the controversy, which 
last days of the carnival, it is customary for the king and rageth solamentably in this region, among the various sects 
royal family to appear masked, and to freely exchange the | of professing Christians. lustead of quietly and content- 
plum warfare with the common people, It appears then, | edly pursuing each his chosen course, many are uneasy at 
that all ranks of people enter into and enjoy this amuse- | seeing others taking different ones, calling them tools, or 
ment, What makes it the more agreeable is, that every | something worse, because they follow notthem. And while 
one appcats to be in the most perfect good humour. } they are thus disputing, they move not a step towards pre- 
In the evening there was a grand masquerade at the | sent or future happiness, any more than we do at present 
theatre of San Carlos, It was illuminated throughout. | towards Boston. Nay, furthermore, this quarrelsome spirit, 
Many appeared in masks, and the night was passed in dan- | exhibited in the thousands of controversial publications un- 
cing, and playing off all sorts of fun and jests upon each | der which the press groaneth continually, giveth occasion 
other. Journal of a Traveller. | to the enemy of Christianity to speak reproachfully of the 
' religion itself, and to believe and call it a fable not cun- 
ningly devised; inasmuch as it is the occasion of so many 








WOMEN, 


lt is a singular fact, that most of the Roman revolutions || heart-burniugs and bitter revilings among the professors 


were caused by women. Lucretia, by triumphing over || thereof, 
Sextus Tarquin, triumphed also over the wrongs of her | all the sects and denominations; men, who live soberly, 
country, expelled the tyrant, and abolished the regal office and righteously, and godly; and why need we trouble our- 
from Rome. The tate of Virginia again involved the nation | selves about their various articles of faith, or modes of wor- 
in war, which terminated only in the death of Appius, the |ship? My motion is, that we give over all vain juggling, 
destruction of the decemvirate, and the restoration of the and proceed both toward the earthly and heaveuly city, 
consuls with the tribunes of the people. The youngest each one in that path which seemeth right unto him.” 

daughter of Fabius Ambustus spurred the plebeians toa) This advice was at once approved and adopted, at least 


In my humble opinion, there are good people in 


violent assertion of their rights, which ended in their admis- 80 far as related to the earthly city, and they went on their 
way rejoicing 
“ S 


ston to the highest offices of the commonwealth Bost, Gaz 


THE GARDENER. 


Robert Wilson was a market gardener. Early in life he 
|married a deserving young woman, whom he loved with 
lentire tenderness. No man on earth could be fonder of 
| his wife and children than Wilson; and they, ou the other 
| hand, had almost worshipped their father, taking delight in 
‘nothing so much as doing what he wished. Wilson was not 
| very wise, nor was he at all learned; but his heart, which, 
,as I have said, was all tenderness, told him, with unerr. 
ing instinct, that his children would be governed more 
perfectly, and with more wholesome effect, under the do- 
‘minion of love than under that of fear: and his was indeed 
a happy family, where affection, pleasure, obedience and 
faith—faith in each other—went hand in hand. Wilson 
was well sit d for p g his life comfortably and ra. 
| tionally, his garden being just far enough out of London to 
|render inconvenient his mixing in the squalid profligacies 
,of the town—had he been so inclined—and yet he was not 
'so entirely in the country as to harden him into the robust 
,callousness and ignorant vices of village life. He could 
just hear enough of the “ stir of a great Babel,” to interest 
him in it, and to keep his faculties alive and awake to the 
value of his own quiet, and to the unaffected caresses of his 
dear wife and children, which always appeared more and 
|more precious, after he had been hearing, in his weekly 
Visits to town, some instances of mercenary hypocrisy and 
false-heartedness. 

| I lodged two years in his house, and have often seen him 








‘of age. 


on a summer's evening, sitting in an open part of his gar- 
‘den, surrounded by his family, in unconscious enjoy ment of 
the still and rich sunset. I was his guest the last time I 
saw him, poor fellow, in this placid happiness. We drank 
tea in the open air, and amused ourselves afterwards by 
reading the previous day’s newspaper, which Wilson used 
to hire for the evening. We sat out of doors later than 
usual, owing probably to the deliciousness of the night, 
which, instead of deepening into darkness, kept up a mel- 
low golden radiance sweeter than the scorching daylight; 
for, before the colours of the sun had entirely faded in the 
west, the moon came up over the eastern horizon, and the 
effect was divine. My poor host, however, did not seem so 
happy as usual. He had been thoughtful the whole even+ 
ing, and uow became more pensive; and nothing roused 
hin even into momentary cheer, except the playfulness ot 
his eldest daughter, a merry little girl of four or five years 
It was sad to see him, with his dejected face, striv- 
ing to laugh and romp with the child, who, ina short time, 
began to perceive the alteration in her father’s manner, and 
to reflect in her smooth face the uneasiness of his. But 
their pastime was of short continuance; there was no 
thing hearty in it, except the dance of the child’s forehead- 
locks tossed to and fro in the moonshine. 


| [soon found out the cause of this depression. He was 
beginning to be pinched under an ugly coalition, decreas: 
ing business, and times taxed to the uttermost: the gentle- 
‘folks living about the great square did not spend so much 


money as formerly, in decking their windows and balconies 


and this was an im- 
He bore up, however 
with sad patience, for a long time, till hunger thinned and 
stretched the round faces of his children, and his wife's en- 
dearments, instead of coming with hope and encourage- 
ment, seemed like tokens of love growing more spiritual 
and devoted under despair—they were embraces hallowed 
and made sublime by famine. The failing voices of his 
unconscious children were like madness bringing sounds to 
his ears; and one night, losing in the tumult of his thoughts 
all distinction between right and wrong, he rushed forward 
and committed a robbery. 

I shall never forget, as long as I live, the hour when be 
was apprehended by the oflicers of justice. 


with early flowers and rare exotics ; 
portant source of Wilson's revenue. 


A knock was heard on the outer gate, and on Mrs. Wil- 
son’s going to open it, two men rushed by her into the house 
and seized her pale and trembling husband ; who, although: 
he expected and dreaded such an event, was so staggered 
by it as to lose, for a few moments, his consciousness of al! 
about him. The first thing he saw, on coming to himseli 
was his wite stretched at his feet in a fearful swoon; and, as 
he was hurried off, he turned his face towards her with a 
heart-broken expression, calling ‘cut, in a tone haif-raving 
and half-imploring, ‘‘ Look there, look there!” 

It would be in vain to attempt a description of the wrete! 
ed hours passed by him and his wife in the interval whic! 
elapsed between that period and the time of his trial. The 
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madness of his utter despair, perhaps, was less intolerable 
than the sickening agitation produced in her mind by the 
air-built hopes she dared to entertain in weary succession, 
and which were ouly born to be soon stricken back into no- 
thing. This is indeed a ghostly and withering conflict. 
The poor woman, after enduring it for three weeks, could 
not be easily recognised by her old acquaintances. There 
were no traces left of the happy bustling wife. She moved 
silently among her children. Her face was emaciated and 
hectic, and her eyes were red with the constant swell of 
tears. It was a mighty change. 

The day of trial at length came on. Wilson was found 
guilty, and sentence of death was passed on him. The 
jaws in their justice condemned him to be hanged—and the 
laws in their justice had enforced the taxation, the hard 
pressure of which had so mainly assisted to drive him into 
the crime. But the world is inexplicable. 

His wife did not survive the news many hours; she died 
in the night withovt a struggle. It was of no use to let the 
condemned man know this; | knew he would never ask to 
see her again, for their meetings in the prison had already 
been tormenting beyond endurance. I visited him in his 
cell two days before the time appointed for his execution. } 
He was silent for many minutes after | entered, and I did 
not attempt to rouse him. At length, with a voice quiver- 
ing under an effort to be composed, he said: 

* Although, Mr. Saville, | do not request—I was going to 
say, I did not wish, but heaven knows how false that would 
be—to behold my wife again in this bitter, bitter world, be- 
cause such a dreary meeting would drive her mad; yet I 
think it would do me gvod it | could see my child, my eldest 
girl, my little Betsey. I know not why it is, but ! have an 
idea that her soft prattle, ignorant as sie is of my fate, 
would take something away from the dismal suffering I am 
to undergo on Wednesday. Therefore, bring her, will you, 
this afternoon, and frame some postponing excuse for iny 
poor wife ? These, dear sir, are melancholy troubles, but I 
know you are very good.” 

In the afternoon, accordingly, I took the child, who ask- 
ed me several times on the road, why her father did not 
come home. As we walked along the gloomy passage to 
his cell, she clung close to me, and did not say a word. It! 
was very different, poor thing, to the open and gay garden | 
about which she used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable dungeon was soon 
opened, and the child rushed into his arms. 

“1 do not like you tolive in this dark place, father,” she | 
cried ; “come home with me and Mr. Saville, and see mo-! 
ther—who is in bed.” : 

“TL cannot come just now, my child,” he answered: “ you! 
must stay a little while with me, and throw your arms) 
round my neck, and lean your face on mine.” | 

The child did as she was bidden, and the poor man strain- 
ed her to him, sobbing bitterly and convulsively. After al 
‘ew minutes, he looked with yawning eyes in her face,|) 
erying— 

“Come, my dear, sing your poor father that pretty song 
which you know you used to sing to him when he was tired 
on an evening. I am not well now—look at me, my child, 
and sing.” 

How sad it was to hear the child’s voice warbling in that 
dolorous place! I could scarcely bear it: but it seemed to 
have a contrary effect on the father; his eyes were lighted | 
“up, and a smile appeared on his countenance. The song | 
was of love, and woody retirement, and domestic repose, 
ind the baffled frowns of fortune. While the child was 
singing, Lleft the cell, to make some arrangements with the 
caoler, who was walking close to the door. I had not, 
however, been thus engaged for five minutes, before I 
heard something fall heavily, accompanied with a violent 
scream, and rushing into the cell, | saw the unhappy con- 
vict lyiag on the floor, and his litte girl clinging round his | 
neck. The jailer and I lified him up, and, alarmed at the 
hue of his face, called in the medical attendant of the pri- 
son, who soon told us the poor man was dead, 

The account given by the child, was—that after she had 
done singing, her father started, then looked sharply in her 
face, and, with a strange short laugh, fell from his chair. | 

I suppose she had sung him into a temporary forgetful-| 
ness of his situation; that she had conjured up in his mind 
with her innocent voice a blessed dream of past days and | 
enjoyments; and that the spell ceasing when her melody 
ceased, the truth of things had beat upon his heart with too 
stunning a contrast, and it had burst, 
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Mansie Wauch.—To those who prefer plain Scottish 
dishes—kail, or salmon from the loch, &c.—to the racy and 
piquant petits plats of English high life, this little narrative 
of the umguhile tailor of Dalkeith will prove a grateful re- 
lief after the press of matter which has been so liberally 
poured upon them in the shape of fashionable novels. The 
story is simple, and it is told with great—perhaps too great 
—simplicity. It has no points, no striking incidents. It is, 
however, true to nature ; and will, to many, prove the more 
agreeable on this rare ground. The following is its con- 
clusion, and it is worth all the novels ever written: 

“‘ Sorrows and pleasures are inseparably mixed up in the 
cup set for man’s drinking; and the sunniest day hath its 
cloud. But I have made this observation, that if true hap- 
piness, or any thing like true happiness, is to be found in 
this worid, it is only to be purchased by the practice of 
virtue. Things will fall out—so it hath been ordained in 
this scene of trinl—even to the best and purest of heart, 
which must carry sorrow to the bosom, and bring tears to 
the eyelids; and then to the wayward and the wicked, bit- 
ter is their misery as the waters of Marah. But never can the 
good man be wholly unhappy; he has that within him which 


passeth show ; the anchor of his faith is fixed on the rock of 


ages ; and when the dark cloud hath glided over—and it will 
glide—it leaves behind it the blue and unclouded heaven.” 


The intellectual and moral resources of Horticulture.— 
This interesting subject has been elegantly handled by the 
Rev. Mr. Schroeder, of this city, in an anniversary dis- 
course lately pronounced by him at the annual celebration 
of the New-York Horticultural Society. Leaving the dry 
details of the subject to the scientific and operative mem- 
bers of the institution, the orator has elevated his view to 


the loftier sympathies generated by his subject in favour of 


moral, religious, and mental improvement. He has illus- 
trated his various themes with beautiful allusions drawn 
from the scriptures and the poets, and thrown over the 
whole the charm of a cultivated and refined imagination. 
We are happy to learn that this useful society is in a most 
flourishing condition, and we sincerely wish it all the suc- 
cess te which the enlightened zeal of its members, and the 
intrinsic value of its great objects, so richly entitle it. 





Joseph Lancaster.—It must be a source of unfeigned re- 
gret to every lover of mental improvement, that one who 
has been so efficient and successful in advancing its great 
cause es the author of the universal system of instruction, 


should be actually labouring under the stern afflictions of 


poverty and distress. Such is the naked fact. Mr. Lan- 
caster is now ia our city, and is making an appeal to our 
fellow-citizens, to relieve his sufferings, and to supply his 
wants. Ready as they are, on all suitable occasions, to 


extend the liberal hand of bounty to the needy and the dis- | 


tressed, will they withhold it from one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the age, one whose invigorating influence has 
been felt and appreciated silently, but surely and extensive- 
ly, for a great number of years, in the improved condition 
of the systems of education by which their children, nay, 
many of themselves, have profited, and still continue to 
profit? Justice, gratitude, and magnanimity answer No. 





The Critic.—William Leggett, esq. bas issued proposals 
for publishing in this city anew weekly paper, to be called 
“The Critic, or New-York Weekly Review of Literature, 
Fine Arts, and the Drama.”” The work will be commenced 
on Saturday, the first of November next. “ Besides the 
subjects mentioned in the title, each number will contain 
an original tale, or sketch, and, under the head of varieties, 
a summary of interesting literary, scientific, and dramatic, 
intelligence. Original! poetry will occasionally be inserted. 
The Critic will be delivered in the royal octavo form, and 
each number contain sixteen pages. 
tion it will be equal to any periodical published in the United 
States. It will be delivered to subscribers at five dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance.”’ Asa poet, 
a scholar, and a gentleman, Mr. Leggett holds a high rank 


| in the estimation of his countrymen; and, if to deserve is to 


command success, there is no editor in the Union who will 
be more liberally patronized. 








Morgan Refuted.—A pamphlet, entitled “Morgan Re- 
futed, or a defence of free-masonry, by a mason’s daugh- 
ter,” has been published, and is for sale at No. 5 Arcade 


In mechanical execu-, 


i) 

Rand's Solar Microscope.—This wonderful instrument, 

| now exhibiting at Castle Garden, is said to magnify objects 

'|more than three millions two hundred and forty-thousand 
times! By its aid, living snakes—apparently from four to 
nine feet long—may be seen in vinegar; and the white dust 
on figs is shown to be a mass of living insects, about the 
size of rabbits. The process of crystallization is most cu- 
rious and splendid ; 

“* We shall never eat another fig,’ said Mr. Brooks, afte: 
having witnessed the above exhibition. ** The microscope 
has shown us that the fig is nothing but a combination of 
snapping turtles, belligerent, puguacious, and fraught with 
the old Adam. Reader, perchance you are in the act of 
pourmg vinegar on your oysters. Do you know what you 
are doing! You are about to swallow snakes five tect long, 
armed and equipped, as the law of nature directs, with all 
sorts of offensive weapons. Peradveuture you are fond of 
peaches: pause ere you apply to your lips the deceitful 
fruit, with its covering of down—you are about to masticate 
some thousands of many-legged monsters, one of which 
ought to furnish a breakfast for a file of Kentucky militia- 

|men, ‘Fleas are not lobsters! hang their souls !’ exclaim- 
ed Sir Joseph Bavks—autoritate Peter Pindar—in mingled 
wrath and mortification. Sir Joseph never saw Rand's 
solar microscope, or he would not have been so angry on 
the occasion. A lobster is a mere pigmy compared with 
the colossal flea. All that the latter wants is a nose, and 
he would present a bead equal to that of lofty man, We 
examined one yesterday phrenologically, and found to our 
satisfaction the organs of combativeness and destructive- 
ness most fully developed. We have been bitten by many 
|a musquito this fall, but we had no idea of our actual suffer 

ling; at each individual bite we have had a small sword, 
lthree feet in length, run into our body corporate. Even 
now there is one of these pestilent warriors making a pas 
jsado at our nose. Yesterday morning, we should have 
jonly thought it necessary to blow him away; but our eyes 
| have since been opened, and we shall set about a serious de 


fence with a sword-cane ! 
| “Whoever expected to see the blood flowing through the 
iveins of a fly? Yesterday we saw a fly, apparently juve 
nile, the “ crimson tide” coursing through his frame, and 
his heart beating like a mountain in commotion. He was 
j)evidently suffering from love or disappointed ambition ; 
and, to judge from the passionate expression of his face, he 

was a fly of high-wrought feelings, dissatisfied with the 
| order of things, and, like Hamlet, determined upon ques 
‘| tioning his destiny. 
i «We witnessed the dying agonies of a bed-bug about 
ithe size of a whale, with the satisfactory reflection that 
|there was one bed-bug less in the world. He struggled 
|long and madly before he gave up the ghost, his heart beat 
| most violently, and the blood which he had extracted the 
jprevious night from some unconscious sleeper, boiled 
fiercely in his veins. How a man can sleep with such «# 
|monster clinging to his cheek, passes our comprehension 
|One of his very claws has the size and consistency of a 
pick-axe. 

“Mr. Rand exhibited, amongst a variety of things, an 
atom of fine cambric linen, every interstice of which was 
wide enough for the devil in Der Freischutz to drive 
|| through, car, horses, and all. The eye of a fine cambric 
needle was next exhibited, through which an alderman 

might jump without scratching his sides on the rough and 
sharp projections of the steel. 
| * Natura est maxima in minimus—Natate is greatest in 
her smallest works—said Pliny; and we are prepared to 
' agree with him, when this microscope shows us fleas as big 
as elephants, and miles possessed of the size and activity 08 
race-horses, with the simple substitution of claws for legs 
if Mr. Rand goes on in this way, he will soon make invisi 
bility visible.” 





MABRIED, 


| Onthe 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Josep 
S. Dodge to Miss Julia A. Burger, eldest daughter of Mi 
| John Burger, jun. all of this city, 
On the 9th inst. at Friends’ Meeting-house, Hester-street 
‘Mark Cornell, merchant, of this city, to Anna, fourth 
daughter of John Sinclair, late of Baltimore, at present o 
this city. 
On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Isaac Chase, Mr. Charle 
Cook, to Miss Elizabeth Morrel, all of this city 
On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Dewitt, Mr 
Ilusbrouck te Miss Rachel Seely 


Abrahan 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
,————————————————————————————————— 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


BUY A BROOM. 


in summer's gay bloom. Then listen, fair la-dy, and young pretty 


2, 


From Teutschland I come with my light wares allla-den, To this hap- py ci - ty 


Buy abr til 
i 


cu 


Buy a broom? Oh, buy of the wand’ring Ba- varian a_ broom! ley 





From Teutschland | come with my light wares all laden, 


To this happy city in summer’s gay bloom, 
Then listen, fair lady, and young pretty maiden ; 
Oh, buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom ! 

Buy a broom? buy a broom? buy a broom? 
Oh, buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom ! 


maiden; Oh, buy of the wand’ring Ba- varian a broom! 


Buy a broom? 


oe 


Il. 
To brush away insects that sometimes annoy you, 
You'll find it quite handy to use night and day ; 
And what better exercise pray can employ you, 
Than to sweep all vexatious intruders away ! 
Buy a broom? buy a broom? buy a broom? 
And sweep all vexatious intruders away. 


if 
| ( Spoken.) 
L 


? 
e- 


2 
fa) 














IIL. 
Ere winter comes on, for sweet home soon departing, 
My toils for your favour again I'll resume ; 
And while gratitude’s tear in my eyelid is starting, 
Bless the time in this city | cried, buy a broom ‘ 
Buy a broom? buy a broom? buy a broom? 
Bless the time in this city I cried, buy a broom? 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FORTUNE-TELLING. 


List, Carlos, list! I'll read to thee 
Thy hidden page of destiny. 

No sybil leaves, no charmed spell 
Can aid me in the tale I'll tell. 

I know as little of the stars 

As you of Newton—or of Mars. 

If stars preside o’er destiny, 

Why thine, of course, is Mercury. 
No need to cross my palm with gol 
Nor yet for love the tale is told, 

But let that pass—for such as thou 
Care little for the why, or how. 

I'll tell thee, first, thy soul’s desire, 
And if thine eye should light with ire 
And if a frown should spoil thy brow, 
I can but laugh, as I do now. 


Thy first great wish is but to be 
A thing of fearful destiny ! 
Something to wonder at, and shun— 
An outlawed, reckless, lawless oue : 
A “ Bertram,” or a “ Lara,” thou, 
With “ marks of guilt” upon thy brow— 
That baby brow! the summer sun 
Has never fiercely shone upon. 
A“ Charles de Moor”’ thou ‘dst like to be 
Or any other mighty one ; 
Thou ‘dst make or mar man’s destiny, 
And rule, of course, thine own! 
But, Carlos, list! this page reveals 
What thine own vanity conceals— 
Phou yet must be, spite of thy will, 
A middling sort of person still; 
No fearful deed will stamp thy nan 
Immortal, on the scroll of fame ; 
Thy little petty acts will be, 
Poor Carlos! tame enough for thee. 
Next—thou would'st claim the poet's fir 
Great master of the deathless lyre! 
The “ Corsair,” “ Lara,’ one and all 
Before thy mighty genius fall : 
Cheir faults thou hast most aptly caught ; 
But where's the bright and classic thought, 
he pathos, energy, and fire 
That breathed upon that master lyre? 
Those beauties thou couldst never fee! 
The faults alone thou’st power to steal 
Why imitate the frog, who tried 
But let that pass——the creature die 
Make stanzas ou a butterfly— 
Sing sweetly of a lady's eye— 
tmmortalize the medest rose ; 
For just so far thy genius goes 
But to the page—thy fate will be 
A very common one ; 
There's nothing in thy destiny 
Strange, or unknown, beneath the sun 
rhou'lt aim at what thou canst not gain 
And lose the good thou might’st obtain 
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“Unloving” and “ unloved” thou'lt live, 
But not because men “ dread or fear,” 
But that thou hast not soul to give 
A generous thoug ht—a kindly tear. 
Thou’ lt die—and some, perhaps, may weep, 
For nature prompts the natural tear ; 
But no devoted one will keep 
A vigil o'er thy bier! 
Unloving live—forgotten die ! 
For gentler thoughts and holy fires 
Are swallowed up in vanity, 
Or lost in vain and vague desires. 
Unloving live—forgotten die— 
i've read thy page of destiny ! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


When fate’s decrees remorseless call 
So suddenly from life away— 
When sickness, death, corruption, fall, 
Where truth, and health, and spirits, all 
Were fresh but yesterday— 


’Tis not the passing lay that’s breathed, 
Which can the grief we feel express ; 
But sighs from many a bosom heaved, 
The agony of hearts bereaved, 
Too well the blow confess. 


We would not wish to watch decay, 

By slow, but sure gradations, steal 
The bloom of youth and health away, 
And mark the signs which, day by day, 

Its ravages reveal: 


But still the heart must bleed to see 
A mind, which every promise gave 

Of talent, worth, and purity, 

Recalled so soon, oh God! by thee, 
‘To realms beyond the grave. 


Yet better thus in death to break 
From every tie we hold most dear 
Than live till all we love forsake 
A world, where nothing's left to make 
Us wish to linger here: 
And better thus the world to leave 
When hope within the heart beats high 
Than live to learn that hopes deceive— 
That all for which we joy or grieve, 
At last is vanity. 
Farewell! ‘tis vain to linger more 
On what thou wert, and now art not 
Though time can ne'er the form resterc 
We loved in life—in death deplore, 
Thou wilt not be forget. 
For tears from eyes unused to weep, 
At thy untimely fate have gushed, 
And grief its vigils long will keep 
In hearts where sorrow ne'er will sleep 
Pill thev, like thine, are hushed. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TWELVE YEARS HAVE FLOWN. 


Twelve years were past since last I saw 
My birth-place and my home of youth, 
And oft would memory’s pencil draw 
[ts semblance with the lines of truth. 
Unto that spot once more I came, 
The dearest life had ever known— 
And nature’s looks were still the same, 
Although twelve weary years had flown 


Twelve weary years ?—nay, ‘tis not so, 
Twelve years of care indeed are past ; 
But many joys have sweetened wo, 
And time has sped too fast, too fast! 
Pleasure spread forth her syren wiles, 
Around my heart the spells were thrown ; 
But transient beamed her wildering smiles, 
They vanished ere twelve years had flown 


Once more upon that soil I stand, 

Where first my infant footsteps strayed ; 
Again | view my “ father-land,” 

And wander through its pleasant shade: 
I gaze upon the hills, the skies, 

The verdant banks, with flowers o’ergrown. 
And while | look with raptured eyes, 

Almost forget twelve years have flown, 


Twelve years have flown! Those words are brie! 
Yet in their sound what fancies dwell ! 

The hours of bliss—the days of grief— 
The treasured joys remember'd well ; 

The hopes that thronged the youthful breast 
Alas! how many a one o'erthrown ! 

Deep thoughts, that long have been at rest 
Awake to hear twelve years have flown! 


The past—the past! a saddening thought, 
A withering spell is in the sound; 
It comes, with many a vision fraught, 
Of youthful pleasure’s giddy round ; 
Of forms that roved life’s morning bowers 
Of cherished forms, for ever gone! 
Of dreams that filled the sunny hours— 
Where are they now ?—Twelve years have flown 


A brief but eloquent reply 
Where are youth's hopes ’—life’s morning dreai 
Seek for the flowers that floated by, 
Upon the tideless mountain stream: 
Yet gems beneath the wave may sleep, 
Till after years shall make them known 
And golden thoughts the heart will keep, 
That perish not though years have ow» 


These are not breathings of regret— 
Life’s flowers may bloom, but cannot last 
My eyes with no weak tears are wet, 
They look with calmness on the past. 
Time is a chastener of the heart, 
And twines not cypress wreaths alone ; 
For while the joys we prized depart, 
Hope speaks of bliss when years have own 
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